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Pre Iuduction Beaks 


WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity (PIT 101) 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Much of the content and many of the applications are taken 
from Army material. Includes the laboratory exercises suggested in the 
Army list. $0.93 


Teachers’ Manual and Answer Book available. 


CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines (PIT 102) 


Conforms to the official pre-induction outline. Twenty laboratory exercises 
suggested in Army list are included. $0.93 


Teachers’ Manual and Answer Book available. 


U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT: Basic Radio Code Practice Kit 


Ginn and Company is an authorized distributor for this one-semester course. 
Teaches students to receive messages at the rate of ten words per minute. 
Provides all the necessary materials for teaching and practice—phonograph 
records, charts, practice sheets and Instructor's Manual. $35.00 


Supplementary records, to teach reception up to twenty words a minute. 


Set of three $6.00. 


BETZ: Basic Mathematics 


Meets all the essential requirements of the U. S. Office of Education and 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics Committee outline for the one- 
year pre-induction course. $1.11 


SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook 


Serves completely; unit by unit, the program outlined in Leaflet No. 63, U. S. 
Office of Education. Usable with any modern textbook. Makes it possible 
for .every student to "learn by doing.’ Each copy of the Workbook con- 
tains one copy of the Brown-Jackman chart. $0.75; chart separately $0.30. 


HERZBERG: English at Command 


The fundamentals of English with a slant that gives force and reality. Stresses 
giving clear explanations and descriptions, taking notes, answering question- 
naires, etc. Draws upon military services and civilian activities for illustrative 
and exercise material. $0.99 


Prices net, transportation extra 


Ginn and C 


199 East Gay Street Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Editorial Comment... 


We, Too, Must Serve 
We our brothers and sons and 


sweethearts and husbands are out 
yonder somewhere in some strange land 
or on some battle-churned sea or amidst 
the clouds, fighting to pay again for our 
freedom, we too must fight for our rights 
at home and for the rights of our chil- 
dren and theirs so that “when the lights 
come on again” we all shall live in a 
happy land. 


The thousands of us who have given 
of our lives to teaching and the thousands 
of young people who come with courage 
to fill the gaps left by those who have 
gone must hold aloft the ideals of our 
craft and deserve the confidence of our 
neighbors and friends. 


The dislocations of war must not de- 
lude us, neither must its misfortunes be- 
guile us into practices which our public 
cannot respect. The teachers of this 
state have earned and deserved the es- 
teem of the people and the people will 
expect that our valor and patriotism will 
match that of our men who fight and die 
for all that we hold dear. The history 
of our times will render its just and 
merciless verdict against those who for 
‘trifling reasons abandon the standards 
achieved by the sacrifice and toil of those 
who built a great and noble profession. 


Let it be said, when the horrors of war 
have become a memory, that every man 
and every woman chosen by the people 
to carry on the work of education, did 
his or her duty during the years of dis- 
aster, with the same patriotic fervor, the 
same earnestness and devotion, the same 
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spirit and loyalty, as did those who took 
our places in Tunisia and Bataan and in 
the embattled islands of the seas. 


War takes its terrible toll from every 
life and every enterprise. Abnormal 
sacrifice and unusual service become the 
lot of every individual. The inexorable 
decree of public sentiment points its 
pitiless finger at selfishness and holds its 
contemptible victims up to public scorn. 
No educator, however humble his serv- 


ice or how exalted his position, can sur- 


vive the withering excoriation of a disap- 
pointed and disillusioned public. He 
must honor the trust reposed in him or 
endure the shame and ignominy that are 
the penalties of moral failure and be- 
trayal of confidence. Our course is 
clear. We must win this war. We, not 
they alone. No battle-scarred boy must 
come back to find that the man or woman 
who took his place shirked while he 
served amidst shrieking shells and dying 
men. No man who wallowed in the fox 
holes of foreign fields must return to 
learn that the one who took his place on 
the home front wallowed in comfort and 
allowed the standards for which he had 
stood to be lowered. 





That Tragic Road 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this country 

was engaged in a great war. The 
K. E. A. then as now was struggling to 
help the teachers and the schools. The 
war had started in Europe in 1914. The 
K. E. A. held its annual conventions each 
year during the war period from 1914 
to 1918. On only one convention pro- 
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gram was there any mention of the war. 
That was in 1918 when the following 
topics were discussed: Education and 
War; Woman’s Work Under War Con- 
ditions; A Practical Program of Patriotic 
Instruction; The Problem of Aliens with- 
in our Border; Education for Democracy; 


The Schools and the War. 


In 1915 the K. E. A. had reached its 
highest record in membership. In 1916 
it moved a little higher to a total of 3,- 
585. In 1917 it dropped to 3,058. Many 
members dropped out because our par- 
ticipation in the war seemed imminent. 
In the meantime the K. E. A. leaders 
planned a program for legislation. Its 
major points were the following: 


1. That the county levy be raised from 
20c to 50c on the $100. 


2. That a minimum salary be fixed at 
$45.00 per month. 


2. That the constitution be amended 
to allow higher levy for Independ- 
ent Districts. 


4. Law Governing prompt payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 


5. Increased salaries for county su- 
perintendents. 


6. A regulation of school house con- 
struction. 


7. Provision for vocational education. 


Members continued to drop out. The 
legislature saw that the K. E. A. strength 
was gone,—two-thirds of its members 
couldn’t see the difference between a two 
dollar membership fee and a great pro- 
gram. The program failed. Not a 
single item requested by the K. E. A. 
was granted by the legislature. The 
K. E. A. had failed because its individual 
members had failed to meet their obliga- 








IF and AND 


If now you teach 
Or hold a job 

Of any kind 

That has to deal 
With human minds, 
This is the time 

For your greatness. 
And if you hold 

A place of trust 
Which fellow-men 
Have lent to you 
This is for you 

A testing time; 

For those above 
And those below 
And those within 
Your social plane 
Will all find out 
The kind of man 
You really are, 
And whether you 
Are big or small, 
And fit to hold 

The trust they gave. 
And if you fail 

To measure up 

To what is right 
They all will know, 
’Tho some will say, 
And some will not. 
But you may know 
As well as they 
When you are right 
And when you're wrong, 
For conscience tells 
The tricky mind 
The same plain truth 
It tells the true 

And none is left 

To be deceived— 
Not even you. 


2. B. 
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tions to their state and to their associa- 
tion. They were merely job-holders. 
They had no vision, no professional 
spirit, no pride in their work, no faith 
in its future. They were interested only 
in salary,—and their organization was 
too weak to get even that for them. 


It took years to recover from that 
miserable blunder. The unfortunate 
leaders of the backward movement, the 
selfish and unprofessional educational 
parasites passed out of the picture,— 
and, luckily, most of them, out of the 
profession. 


Had it not been that a great leader 
threw his life and his talent into the 
breech, education would have been set 
back perhaps fifty years, instead of the 
twenty-five years it actually was retarded. 


Now we are engaged in another great 
war. The schools have their part in it 
just as definitely as has the army or the 
navy or the air corps. Shall we go down 
that Tragic Road again? Shall we listen 
to the siren song of the ignoramus who 
thinks that all the war is on the battle- 
front and who can not see the impact of 
war in his own profession? Shall we be 
so lacking in understanding as to believe 
that if a great organization doesn’t have 
a formal convention, that one’s member- 


ship should be withheld? 


Shall we commit the blunder of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and find that after 
the war when school legislation of all 
kinds will be more needed than ever be- 
fore, that we have no strength in the 
legislature and no confidence on the part 
of the public? When the needs of teach- 
ers will be greater than ever before, shall 
we have no powerful organization to 
speak for us? 


Shall we again trail that Tragic Road 
and wait another quarter of a century 
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for some Moses to lead us out of the 
wilderness, or shall we exhibit the intel- 
ligence that other organizations show by 
strengthening our organization, tighten- 
ing our lines, forgetting the trivial, and 
rising to the level of statesmanship? 


The K. E. A. has long since recovered 
from the stupid mistakes that dogged its 
trail in the earlier years. Today it com- 
mands the respect of the profession, of 
the public, and of the politicians. To- 
day and tomorrow our performance as 
teachers and superintendents is as much 
a vital part of this war as is the conduct 
of the soldier and the officer at the battle 
line. It deserves to be viewed with just 
as much care and judged just as severely 
as that of the soldier under arms—and it 


will be. 








School libraries are a vital 
resource in the war effort. The 
frequent requests for informa- 
tion on libraries from the 
regular Government and war 
agencies, are evidence of the 
fact. 

The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is collecting data needed 
for formulating library pro- 
grams. Superintendents, who 
have not already done so, can 
help this timely project great- 
ly by filling in the information 
called for on Form 8-070 
(1942), School Library Statis- 
tics, 1941-42, and forwarding 
the blank promptly to the Of- 
fice of Education, as data for 
the study will be summarized 
early in the school year. 
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President's Message 


TO THE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF KENTUCKY: 


As President of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, I am taking this op- 
portunity of addressing this letter to 
you, using the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL as the medium of trans- 


mittal 


I accepted the presidency of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association with re- 
luctance, assuming the responsibility of 
this important office largely because I 
saw an opportunity to contribute some- 
thing in behalf of the school teachers 
and the school children of Kentucky. 
The job is not an easy one; and my ad- 
ministration can be a_ success only 
through your sympathetic co-operation. 
Many serious problems confront us. I 
need not enumerate them; you know 
what they are as well as I. These prob- 
lems must be solved; and unity of action, 
vision and courage will solve them. In 
the May issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL I outlined my pro- 
gram. This program is, as it should be, 
in harmony with the official aims of the 
Kentucky Education Association. With 
your cooperation, these aims can be real- 
ized; without it, we will accomplish 
nothing. 


The basic need of the schools of the 
Commonwealth is more money. This 
money must be secured. The pledges of 
our gubernatorial nominees—and_ both 
these men are thoroughly dependable— 
guarantee increased state financial sup- 
port; every indication points to a Legis- 
lature friendly to our program; and it 
remains for us to align the laymen of the 
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state back of it to the end that the Legis- 
lature will know that any friendly action 
toward education is meeting the insistent 
demands of the voters. 


I said that the greatest need of the 
schools is MONEY—money that will 
give the children good teachers, ade- 
quate equipment, comfortable buildings; 
money that will pay our teachers decent 
salaries, salaries commensurate with 
their responsibilities and training. As I 
stated in a letter recently sent out to the 
school superintendents of the state, I 
want the salaries of the school teachers 
of Kentucky to approximate, at least, 
the wages of common laborers, janitors, 
truck drivers, carpenters, miners, etc. 
I am not intimating that the latter groups 
are being paid too much but that our 
teachers are being paid too little. 


Even though Kentucky has increased 
her school per capita, as she has con- 
sistently done for the past ten years, 
there will not be enough money in many 
districts of the state to provide a recog- 
nized minimum program of education. 
Because that is true and because the in- 
herent principles of demotracy demand 
it, the federal government must assume 
its share of the responsibility in the edu- 
cation of the nation’s children. I am ap- 
pealing to you to do everything that you 
can to bring this question to the attention 
of your Congressman and Senators. The 
federal government takes our boys to 
fight our wars, and should take them; it 
has required the time and labors, gratis, 
of the school teachers of America in its 
great rationing program—and- the 
teacher has been happy to cooperate; 
and has called upon them for many other 
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services in this war. It is about time 
that the federal government practices a 
little reciprocity. Federal aid to edu- 
cation is a democratic right that should 
not longer be denied our children; and 
the indifference of the federal govern- 
ment, thus far, in providing that aid is 
highly reprehensible. 


From time to time I hear careless re- 
marks about the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation not serving the teachers of 
Kentucky as well as it should serve them. 
It may be that that is true; but it might 
be well to look at the record before mak- 
ing a careless indictment of this charac- 
ter. The K. E. A. sponsored and helped 
to finance the campaign that secured our 
present SCHOOL CODE; it worked in 
behalf of FREE TEXTBOOKS; it has 
contributed its powerful leadership in 
raising our school PER CAPITA from ap- 
proximately FIVE MILLION DOL- 
LARS, in 1933, to approximately TEN 
MILLION DOLLARS, in 1943; its re- 
cent efforts have aided in securing the 


SIX HUNDRED EIGHTY-FIVE 


THOUSAND DOLLAR APPROPRIA-. 


TION FROM THE GOVERNOR’S 
EMERGENCY FUNDS, and in securing 
a promise of a THIRTEEN MILLION 
DOLLAR PER CAPITA APPROPRIA- 
TION for the next school year, and a 
full appropriation of ten per cent of the 
per capita to be used as an EQUALIZA- 
TION FUND. Moreover, the K. E. A., 
the State Department of Education and 
leaders in public education throughout 
the Commonwealth have been assured of 
a substantial DEFICIENCY APPRO- 
PRIATION to be used in the current 
school year to supplement the Six Hun- 
dred Eighty-Five Thousand Dollars re- 
cently given by the Governor out of his 
Special Funds. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association promoted the RETIRE- 
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MENT LAW, the EQUALIZATION 
LAW, and supported the TENURE 
BILL. Year in and year out, your As- 
sociation has prevented a lot of bad 
school legislation. If space permitted, I 
could mention many other important 
services that the K. E. A. is rendering 
the school teachers of Kentucky. Month 
by month and year by year, this Asso- 
ciation has been fighting your battles and 
safeguarding your interests. Evidently 
the great majority of the school teachers 
of Kentucky are fairly well satisfied 
with their Association, since the mem- 
bership has reached an all-time high. 


I know I speak for the Board of the 
Association and its Secretary,-as well as 
for myself, when I say that it is our 
earnest desire to serve in every possible 
way the best interest of the teachers of 
Kentucky. We, therefore, welcome any 
suggestions, recommendations and con- 
structive criticisms. This is your Asso- 
ciation; it was created to safeguard your 
best interests; its officers are your serv- 
ants. 


Finally, may I appeal to every school 
teacher in Kentucky to join this Associa- 
tion. You need it; it needs you. As all 
of us fight your battles, we do not want 
to feel that any of you stand afar off, we 
want you by our side. The membership 
dues are insignificant; but the accom- 
plishments of the Kentucky Education 
Association and its responsibilities and 
duties in the years ahead are tremendous. 
Let us all join our forces in support of 
the common cause—the greatest cause 
challenging the interest and commanding 
the support of the people of this Com- 
monwealth—the cause of the education 
of our children. 


James H. Richmond, President 
Kentucky Education Association. 
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§ ines LAFAYETTE SCHOOL, one of the 
thirty-three secondary schools of 
eleven southern states that are partici- 
pating in an eight-year study sponsored 
by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, is located on a 
campus of twenty-two acres approximate- 
ly two miles south of Lexington. 


The school plant consists of a main 
building of 100,000 square feet of floor 
space and its facilities include thirty-two 
class rooms, an auditorium that will seat 
one thousand pupils, a gymnasium, a 
cafeteria, a library, a cannery, and 
shops. In addition the school plant in- 
cludes five shop buildings which are used 
for the following courses: automotive 
mechanics, radio, electricity, machine 
shop, welding, sheet metal work, wood- 
working, drafting, and repair of farm 
machinery. 


Approximately 1000 pupils attended 
Lafayette. Seventy-four per cent of them 
come from the suburban areas and 
twenty-six per cent come from rural 
areas. Lafayette, to which practically 
all the pupils are transported by bus, 
serves as the senior high school for ap- 
proximately 200 of the 272 square miles 
in Fayette County. 


The teachers of Lafayette in a pre- 
planning session held prior to the open- 
ing of school in September 1939 agreed 
on the following general points of view; 
that it is important to work with children 
as well as to teach subject matter; that 
departmentalization in junior high school 
should be eliminated and that some prog- 
ress in this direction should be made in 
senior high; that definite efforts should 
Nineteen 
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The Lafayette School 


Dr. A. B. CRawrorp, Principal 
Lexington, Kentucky 


be made to determine and to provide for 
the needs and interests of pupils in terms 
of their abilities, capacities, and their 
obligations to society; that most extra- 
curriculum activities should become an 
integral part of the curriculum; that pro- 
vision should be made for all pupils of 
all grades to get assistance from all avail- 
able sources; that there should be in- 
creased pupil and parent participation in 
all phases of the school program; that 
there is a need for more effective ways of 
working with pupils in selecting, begin- 
ning, solving, and evaluating problems; 
that there should be better ways and 
means of informing parents concerning 
pupil growth; that there should be an 
effort made to improve reading skills in 
all grades; that there is no substitute for 
purpose and for long hours of hard work 
—hbuildings, maps, visual aids, and 
other similar facilities are important but 
they have no value apart from their 
proper use in a purposeful program of 
hard work; that the school is only one 
agency that should be concerned with the 
education of youth and that the teachers 
have a right to expect that other agencies 
will assume responsibility for their part 
in the task; and that there should be 
sufficient controls to teach pupils the 
meaning of freedom within the law. 


The Lafayette School, which opened 
September 4, 1939, was created to serve 
as an instrument through which certain 
purposes were to be made real in the 
lives of the people. This consisted of a 
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charter of purposes that had been formu- 
lated long before the school plant was 
erected. This charter included the as- 
signment of making as large a contribu- 
tion as possible toward providing op- 
portunities for pupils and adults to ob- 
tain educational competence that would 
enable them to live as extensively and as 
completely as their capabilities would 
permit, in both the local community and 
in a community with a world perspective. 
To realize this purpose there was need 
for an educational program that was 
liberalized, vocationalized, and flexible. 


From its inception Lafayette School 
undertook to accomplish the following 
purposes through a single comprehen- 
sive educational program; to provide op- 
portunities for adequate training in the 
basic elements of a general education for 
all pupils and specialized training in the 
various academic fields for those who 
would profit by it; to provide opportuni- 
ties for adequate training in the duties 
and skills of citizenship; to provide for 
all pupils opportunities for exploratory 
work in the skill trades and specialized 


training in these courses for those who 


have aptitudes for them. As seen by the 
faculty, no other concept of education 
would adequately meet the needs of 
graduates who enter college, the other 
graduates who would not enroll in col- 
lege, the needs of all those pupils who 
would not graduate from high school, 
and the needs of the adults of the com- 
munity. The soundness of such a con- 
cept seemed to be supported by evidence 
obtained from such sources as studies 
and surveys. 


All those who are affected directly by 
curriculum of Lafayette have a share in 
its planning and organizatjon. Out of 
the cooperative planning has evolved the 
organization and offerings of Lafayette 
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School. In grades seven, eight, and nine, 
each teacher works with a group of 
pupils all day but she has the help of any 
other teacher’s assistance when it is 
needed. The curriculum is composed 
largely of personal problems of youth 
and of problems of social significance. 
Under the guidance and counseling of the 
teachers the pupils study the subject mat- 
ter that is needed to solve the problems 
that have been identified by pupils and 
teachers working cooperatively. In grade 
nine the teacher works three-fourths of 
the day with pupils which gives them an 
opportunity to take one special subject 
such as Spanish, French, Latin, agricul- 
ture, or home economics. The curricu- 
lum for grades ten, eleven, and twelve 
continues with the general education pro- 
gram but increases the opportunities for 
specialization. 


Hour periods are a feature of the 
organization of grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. The curriculum is characterized 
by both horizontal and vertical sequences. 
Vertical sequences assume some impor- 
tance at the tenth grade level when pupils 
begin to follow rather definite three 
years’ sequences of work in relation to 
their plans. This plan is designed to 
avoid allowing pupils to follow aimless 
programs which may lead to graduation 
but not to the realization of a purposeful 
objective. Horizontal sequence is achieved 
by broadening the scope of the curricu- 
lum, attempting to functionalize learning 
through relating the school activities of 
pupils to their life situations and plans, 
and through relating pupils’ activities in 
one field to their experiences in others. 


The program in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve is organized more in terms of 
areas of knowledge and is more special- 
ized in nature than that of the junior high 
grades. This seems justifiable for two 
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reasons: first, that pupils in the upper 
grades have established rather definite 
purposes of their own; and second, that 
as pupils work toward the realization of 
their purposes they not only desire but 
need more specialized learnings, skills 
and information than do the junior high 
school pupils. 


Pupils entering the tenth grade who do 
not plan to attend college may enter a 
three-year course in agriculture, home 
economics, commerce, distributive oc- 
cupation, or trades and industries. Those 
who select these courses are advised to 
follow a three-year plan so that there will 
be continuity in their high school work. 


Pupils who plan to enter college are 
advised to follow a three-year sequence 
of college preparatory courses. The col- 
lege preparatory program, in addition to 
certain electives, includes the require- 
ment of three years study or its equiva- 
lent in mathematics, science, language, 
or social science, depending upon the 
pupil’s plan for specialization in college. 
While the curriculum in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve is organized in terms 
of areas of knowledge, there is continued 
effort to determine and provide for not 
only the present, but also for the prob- 
able future needs of the pupils. This is 
done by the organization of special 
courses to meet the needs of particular 
groups and by differentiation in methods 
and selection of subject matter within all 
courses. 


The school is making its contribution 
to the war effort. Day trade classes for 
high school pupils and evening trade 
classes for adults to improve their eff- 
ciency in their private businesses began 
as soon as school opened in 1939, Hun- 
dreds of pupils and adults have profited 
by courses in auto mechanics, in wood- 
working, in radio, in electricity, in home- 
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making, in agricultural classes, in dis- 
tributive occupations, and in show card 
writing. The trades program is avail- 
able on a twelve months basis to the 
high school pupils and to adults of cen- 
tral Kentucky. 

In 1940 the United States government 
called on the schools of the nation to 
train men for employment in war indus- 
tries. The Lafayette School responded 
immediately by organizing classes for 
machinists, for welders, for sheet metal 
workers, for radio operators, and for 
auto mechanics. More than two thou- 
sand men have been trained and sent to 
factories in various sections of the United 
States. 

Early in 1942 the Lafayette School 
was requested to train radio operators 
for the Lexington Signal Depot. A pro- 
gram was inaugurated on a twenty-four 
hour schedule to train Mechanic Learn- 
ers in Radio and Junior Radio Trainees. 
Approximately 13,000 men and women 
have been trained for some service close- 
ly related to the war program. This 
program has been carried on without in- 
terrupting the regular high school 
program. 

The summer of 1943 finds the school 
rendering additional services to the com- 
munity and the war effort. The summer 
school provides opportunities for pupils 
to complete requirements for graduation 
before induction into the armed services 
or before entering college or some phase 
of war work. The community cannery 
at Lafayette is contributing to the war 
effort by enabling the homemakers to 
can their own food and all available sur- 
plus food. 

The aim is to continue the flexible pro- 
gram that has been briefly described. 
This procedure will make it possible to 
deal intelligently with post-war prob- 
lems as they arise. 
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This is Worth Fighting For 


yj SEE our history before us, and I hear the shout from the shore 
As Columbus sees land, land not discovered before. 

I remember the wigwams of Indians and I hear their campfires roar. 

I see the Pilgrims with guns tramp through the forest to worship, 

— listen to shots as they ring through the woods. It’s our forefathers fighting for 
reedom. 

I see Betsy Ross and her helpers making Old Glory; Washington, as he kneels down 
to pray for his men in cold Valley Forge. 

I remember the shouts of the people when the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. 

I see the little log cabin where Abraham Lincoln was born; I see a nation as one 
undivided, after a dread Civil War. 

I remember the great western plains and covered wagons rolling along. I hear the 
sound of the axe as Daniel Boone and his followers cut their way west to enter 
Kentucky. 

I watch as our fathers, then boys, marched home from the First World War. 


y SEE a parade of inventions going back so far, 
And I hear the rattle of the first old shabby car. 
I listen to the put-put of a motor.boat and 
The whistle of a train. 
And I even hear a motorcycle 
As it roars down the lane. 
I hear a giant bomber high in the sun, 
And the rat-a-tat-tat of a great machine gun 
Guarding our nation from harm. 
There is the click of a telegraph and a telephone ringing clear. 
And as I turn the dial of my radio, 
Winston Churchill’s voice sounds near. 
In the movie of evenings there are technicolor and vitaphone, too, 
And before many years, they tell us, television won’t even be new. 
When you and I are in college, perhaps we'll be riding in helicopters instead of a car. 
You may say what you wish, but I’m sure 


All of this is surely worth fighting for. 


SEE a great hospital before me with doctors working there. 
I see scientists bending over tables, hunting the cures to diseases, and know that 
they labor to save us 
The pain and the suffering people once had to bear. 
I see a shining white table with trays of sterile instruments upon it. 
I see the nurses hurry to wait on the patients. 
I hear the babies crying in the nursery, and see children as they leave perfectly well. 


yj SEE farmers plowing cotton, and corn growing tall, 
Fields crimson with clover, acres of tobacco where men sweat and toil. 
I hear the clang of the metal in a factory off yonder 
Where workers are laboring for pay. Factories where metal, textiles, 
Lumber and leather are eaten by machines day after day. 
I see the teachers, the doctors, the preachers all busy; the carpenter with hammer and 
tools; and I hear the buzz of lines as 
The electrician works. I see a miner at evening grimy with the dust of his ore 
Drag to his home and his family, glad to open and close his own door. 
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| hear the fire-truck and its siren as it zips down the street on its run. 
1 see all of America’s workers in a land where they choose what to do. 
And a voice within me whispers, “This is worth fighting for, too.” 


yj SEE the schools of our nation where children are living and learning 
That freedom is precious and dear; 

That democracy has its duties that our citizens must perform if it lives. I see Abe 
Lincoln and Sarah going to school in the little log school-house. 

I see the rough desks and benches, and thin pieces of wood used for paper. 

I see the slates that our mothers and grandmothers used when they were younger. 
I see the boys standing with their noses in rings because they’ve been fighting. 

But now I see schools in all of our towns and our cities. I see playgrounds with all 
sorts of equipment, and boys and girls playing happily upon them. 

I hear the songs and the band notes of children, and see the things that they make. 
I hear their poems, their stories, their laughter, their discussion. 

I hear the click of the typewriters and see the young scientists, 

And I know that these children are growing into world citizens of tomorrow; 

I pray that their generation will make peace and not war. 


SEE the homes of America—tenements, mansions, cabins, and bungalows. 
I see red paint on pointed roofs, and curtains snowy white. 

I remember pictures so gay on the wall. 

I see lights in the windows shining so brightly 

And trees bending over as if guarding from harm. 

I hear a mother call dinner and the bang of the boys down the hall. 

I see the pets by the fireside—Rover, Tabby—and by the window a doll. 

I see the women cleaning in summer, and popcorn popping by fires; 

I hear the neigh of a pony as he waits for his feed in a stall. 


I SEE the beauty of America before me. There are canyons with colors upon 
their wide walls, majestic mountains towering above. 

Creatures I see in the forest and plain—deer, buffalo, cattle, and bears— 

Kinglike eagles are soaring, and lovely wild geese are flying above. 

I see the seasons with all of their beauty—the white snow of the winter, the bright 
leaves of the fall. 

The green freshness of spring makes me happy, the violets and jonquils so gay. 

The warmth of the summer soon follows with the smell of freshly mown hay. I hear 
the song of the birds and the chatter of the squirrels 

As they store nuts for the winter to come. 

And at the end of the beautiful day the colorful sunset unfolds in its splendor that 
thrills us with beauty untold. 

I see the moon overhead in the evening and the stars that sparkle afar. 

And I know that America is beautiful, a land truly worth fighting for. 


yj SEE a church spire before me guiding people to God, 
And I hear its people singing praise to the Father above. 
I see the brilliance of stained glass windows and the archways of-halls sacred, tvo. 
I hear the peal of an organ, and chimes as they ring in the tower. 
I see the bowed head of a preacher as he prays for the end of this war, 
And into my heart comes a whisper, “This is worth fighting for.” 


Sixth grade children in the Training School of Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky, have prepared “This Is Worth Fighting For.” They liked the song by this title so well that 
they wrote this verse and shared it with their school mates in an assembly program. Permission to 
use the title has been granted the boys and girls by Harms, Inc., copyright owners of the song. 
Their teacher is Rubie Smith. 
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Putting a High School on a 
Wartime Program 


Oz SCHOOLS opened in the fall of 
1942 with the idea of school as 
usual. There was the usual curriculum, 
the usual clubs and extra-curricular 
activities that had existed before the day 
at Pearl Harbor. The Administration 
expected to find a‘student body with in- 
terests much the same as in pre-war days. 

The first indication that this assump- 
tion was in error appeared when the 


teacher of the only course that had been- 


added due to war conditions (A Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics Course) was con- 
fronted with a class of fifty-seven juniors 
and seniors declaring, “We need this 
course.” Noticeable also, was the fact 
that many of the science and mathematics 
classes that had been shunned in the past 
were being accepted without question. 

The first semester was still young 
when a survey among the student body 
showed that the war had stamped upon 
their minds the concept of action. Many 
students had given up summer vacations 
to help in war industries, and on the 
farm. They had seen -friends and 
brothers leave for service in the armed 
forces. They were conscious that they 
were facing insecurity, and threatened 
destruction of all their plans for the 
future 

The tension of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. was very much with those about 
to be inducted into service, and likewise 
only in a lesser degree with those who 
must stay in civilian life and watch their 
fellow student go away to perform heroic 
deeds which made their own role in 
world affairs seem humdrum and unim- 
portant. 
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By Roy McDonaLp 
Principal 
Trigg County High School 
Cadiz, Kentucky 


Many students were resentful toward 
classes that they considered non-essential 
or stumbling blocks. This was especial- 
ly true among boys who were expecting 
induction into the armed forces im- 
mediately following graduation. This 
group desired courses and activities that 
would play the greatest role in the war 
effort, and prepare them for the war time 
situation for which they were doomed. 


The faculty felt that the school must 
somehow give opportunity to the students 
of this age group to have at least a 
vicarious part in winning the war. To 
meet the new needs of students in a 


_ nation at war, it was necessary that a 


revision of our entire program be made. 


Many committee meetings were held. 
Discussions were often long. Weeks 
later a program begun to unfold that 
seemed to be a sane war program which 
would contribute to the personal develop- 
ment of the individual student as well as 
to provide for war activities that would 
lead toward victory. 


The general plan for revamping the 
school’s program was listed under three 
classifications: 


(1) Revision of the educational 
program to conform to war needs. 


(2) Participation of the school in 


the community’s war service. 
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(3) Services to men in our armed 
forces. 


Revision of the social studies curricu- 
lum was made to emphasize geography 
and the global nature of war, reasons for 
the present struggle, aims of allies, 
progress of the war, peace after the war, 
current events, governmental agencies 
and Inter-American relations. 


After careful study of the training pro- 
grams of the army and navy, the course 
materials in the science and mathematics 
departments were revised in the light of 
military needs. Changes in the Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Home Economics 
courses revolved around the following 
items: greater production in war time, 
prices and price ceilings, conservation 
and repair of tools, food and clothing, 
nutrition, home nursing and first aid. 


The English courses and the library 
decided to place emphasis on reading 
and vocational study, and their relation- 
ship toward further understanding of 
the war. 


The commercial courses were revised 
to include a combination of physical 
work and study that would provide op- 
portunity for both social and vocational 
experience in the community. Emphasis 
on bookkeeping, record keeping, making 
income and victory tax returns, govern- 
mental agricultural reports, question- 
naires and the like. 

The music department encouraged the 
singing of patriotic songs, and patriotic 
music for the band. Those interested in 
art were to devote their talents to war 
posters, and drawings of airplanes and 
tanks. 

Since 82% of our boys lived on the 
farm, the school went on a six day a 
week program, so these boys could be re- 
leased for a longer summer vacation. 

With the curriculum revision com- 
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pleted, we were still facing the problem 
of reshaping our clubs and other extra- 
curricular activities. At this point there 
appeared a panacea for all our ills. The 
High School Victory Corps was ready for 
organization in the secondary schools of 
the nation. 

After study of pamphlet number one, 
we outlined a program to secure the en- 
dorsement by the board of education, 
community leaders, parents, and lastly, 
the students. The students made appli- 
cation for membership properly ap- 
proved by the parent or guardian. The 
students were given a physical exami- 
nation by a physician and nurse from the 
County Health Department. Health 
charts were given out showing defects 
in nutrition, eyes, ears, teeth, throat, 
lungs, and heart. This caused the stu- 
dents to become health conscious. Most 
students set out to have defects remedied. 

Quite a problem was involved in meet- 
ing the physical fitness program of the 
Victory Corps as no period had been set 
aside in school schedule for all to receive 
physical education. No period could be 
found in the school day which could be 
abandoned without the teachers feeling 
that the school’s course of study would 
be impaired. This problem was solved 
by making the physical fitness period a 
rotating period. 

The physical education director 
worked out a physical fitness program 
for both boys and girls. The student 
body was divided into groups according 
to sex, size, and athletic ability. These 
were broken into groups of about fifteen 
each with a captain selected for each 
group to check the attendance and aid 
the sponsors in carrying out the program. 

The program called for fifteen minutes 
of the forty-five minute period to be 
spent in calisthenics. The remainder of 
the time was spent in organized games 





suitable for the physical stamina of the 
group. No group was allowed the same 
activity two days in succession. Enough 
spice and variety was added so that the 
student would never have a chance to 
say, “I’m tired of this game.” 

The agriculture shop boys constructed 
an obstacle course, modeled on the army 
pattern, from old lumber salvaged 
around the school yard. This course, 
which was 1260 yards in distance, en- 
abled the instructors to give the boys a 
type of commando training in climbing, 
scaling walls, jumping and similar activi- 
ties. 

All extra-curricular activities that 
could not conform to the standards and 
goals set up by the Victory Corps were 
eliminated. Clubs that remained were 
reorganized around the general member- 
ship or around the three special divi- 
sions formed in our school, the Air Serv- 
ice, Productive Service, and Community 
Service. 

This reorganization brought new life 
and morale to our students. That they 
accepted it as something worthwhile is 
shown by the fact that 86% of a Student 
body of 375 signed up for membership. 
Many of those remaining out of the pro- 
gram did so because of physical handi- 
caps or upon advice of the physician. 

Caps with insignia, and arm bands 
were “sported” with pride.- All eagerly 
set about to accomplish the goals that had 
been set up by the sponsors of their divi- 
sion. Each sponsor selected one or more 
war activities for his group to work upon. 
Each student had an individual card 
upon which his activities for the week 
was recorded by the sponsor. 

Sixty-eight of our junior and senior 
boys who considered’ themselves as 
future inductees signed for military 
drill. Two of the local legionnaires 
volunteered their services as instructors 
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for three hours each week. The State 
Military Department sent an instructor 
from the active militia, who spent one 
week going over the military drills with 
the two instructors and the students. 


Dummis rifles were bought. These had 
the appearance of the real thing, and did 
much to add interest ard zest to the train- 
ing. 

With the opening of the Second War 
Loan Drive in our community, the Vic- 
tory Corps was given a chance to display 
its wares. Approximately four thou- 
sand were present to witness the opening 
of the rally with a parade led by the 
school band playing military marches. 
The Victory Corps with their insignia caps 
and arm bands followed in military 
formation. The parade unit circled the 
outdoor speakers platform. Here the 
military drill boys gave a snappy, un- 
reeling of marching and drilling which 
drew favorable comment from an Army 
general who was present. 

The following outline of the activities 
reflects the influence of the war upon the 
school’s program, and the eagerness on 
the part of the teachers and student with 
which they entered into the program of 
revision and readjustment in order to 
make the greatest contribution to the war 
effort. 

The success of our efforts to revise our 
educational program to conform to war 
needs could be seen in a changed philoso- 
phy that was emphasizing thoroughness, 
accuracy, and a wider participation in 
science and mathematics, and in the pro- 
gram of physical education for all. One 
hundred seventeen students received 
certificates in first aid from the American 
Red Cross. 

In making a final check to determine 
the school’s participation in the com- 
munities’ war efforts, we found that there 
had been sold from the school’s booth, 
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$1,743.00 of Defense Bonds and Stamps. 
There had been collected 154,000 lbs. 
of iron scrap, 2,300 lbs. of tin cans, 
1,836 lbs. of rubber, 312 lbs. of tin foil 
and tubes, 3,000 light and radio bulbs, 
100 lbs. of razor blades, 400 Ibs. of waste 
fats, 728 lbs. of clothing for Russia. The 
students had made 187 calls for Red 
Cross donations, repaired 72 pieces of 
farm machinery, planted 63 victory gar- 
dens, knitted 23 army scarfs, made 23 
gowns for the Red Cross, typed for the 
local rationing board 500 or more let- 
ters and charts, made a service flag for 
the school, built 36 model airplanes, 
held two public forums on “The Effect, 
of War on Our Nation” and “The Com- 
ing Peace Aims.” 

Our school being located near Camp 
Campbell, we felt that we were in a posi- 
tion to render some service to men in our 
armed forces. We collected 700 phono- 
graph records, 1,500 lbs. of current 
magazines, 68 dozen coat hangers, 896 
books, 93 games, made 15 “Chuckle- 
books”—a scrap book containing car- 
toons and jokes clipped from newspapers 
and magazines, etc.—also wrote three 
news letters to our 85 alumni in the serv- 
ice which totaled 18 typewritten pages to 
each. 

Our plans for the future are: basic 
course in mathematics required of senior: 
who reveal a deficiency in this subject. 
Increased emphasis on science. A pre- 
induction course open to all boys ap- 
proaching their 18th birthday, regard- 
less of grade. Elimination of courses of 
“fads and frills”. Introduction of Span- 
ish, and the study of Inter-American re- 
lations. A more complete testing pro- 
gram and record keeping. 

Our experience leads us to think that 
the secondary schools can perform a 
great service to the nation at war by de- 
veloping a full program of war activities. 
Nineteen 
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This program can directly benefit the 
school itself by contributing to the 
individual development of the child. The 
children want to do a great deal of war 
work. These activities provide an op- 
portunity for developing a good public 
relationship because these activities are 
of direct service to the war needs of the 
community. Many new plans and ideas 
for the future can be brought to light by 
use of a war activity program. 





American Education 
Week 1943 


A Challenge from President 
Edith B. Joynes 


Let us make American Education 
Week, November 7-13, 1943, a nation- 
wide call to the public to visit our schools, 
to learn of their contributions to the war 
and to preparation for the peace, and to 
obtain an understanding of the severe 
crisis which now confronts the schools 
due to the shortage of teachers. Let us 
measure up to our responsibility as a 
great profession on this occasion. Let us 
bring to our various publics and our civic 
leaders the meaning of this situation 
which will adversely affect our schools 
and succeeding generations of school 
children for years to come. It is our 
job in this specialized and urgently busy 
wartime period to get the facts before 
the people and to challenge their interest 
and support. Not one single member of 
our profession can escape responsibility 
in this task. American Education Week 
1943 may well mark the turning point 
in the present school crisis if all of us, 
in every community, do our part to make 
it the vitally significant occasion that it 
can be in 1943. 
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What Do You Love’? 


~~ MAY THINK this a peculiar ques- 
tion to ask a teacher. No doubt it 
is an unusual one. We talk about what 
you think, what you do, what you wear, 
what you eat, what you believe, what 
you know, and what you teach, but we 
seldom talk about what you love. 


And yet, what you love is perhaps 
the most important phase of you, for it 
largely determines what you do, what 
you wear, what you eat, what you believe, 
what you know, and even to a consider- 
able extent, what you teach. 


In fact, E. Stanley Jones goes so far 
as to say that, “The end of an education 
is not what you know, but what you love.” 
' An education which consists simply of 
encyclopedic knowledge is worth little. 
But an education that brings apprecia- 
tion, understanding, and happiness is 
not so easily acquired. That education 


cannot be had simply by memorizing an 


encyclopedia. It-must come through 


love. 

Our actions are determined not so 
much by what we know as by what we 
like. We may know that dishonest 
people are often arrested and punished, 
but unless we love honesty, we are not 
likely to be honest if temptation presents 
itself. We may know that democracy 
needs our support, but unless we love 
democracy, we are not likely to do 
very much about it. Our emotions rather 
than our intellect guide our everyday 
actions. 


For that reason it is important for you 
as an individual to love the best and most 
worthwhile things in life, but it is even 
more important for you as a teacher to 
love the right things so that you can help 
your pupils to learn to love them, too. 
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By HENRIETTA HOLLAND, 
Teacher of Social Living 
Sturges Junior High School 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Don’t spend all your time giving chil- 
dren in your classroom information. 
They can get that from a book. 

Try to give them that far more val- 
uable something they cannot get from a 
book— inspiration. Teach them by your 
example, to “love” the right things. Show 
them that love of the right things makes 
life meaningful and worthwhile and 
brings happiness. 

In order to evaluate your own edu- 
cation as well as that which you are 
striving to give your pupils, it is a good 
idea now and then to ask yourself what 
you love. Although opinions vary as to 
what we should love, there are some 
“loves” which seem basic for the teacher 
who is to live the “more abundant life” 


‘and transmit that to her pupils: 


1. Do you love life? Do you enjoy 
living just for the sheer physical joy 
of living? This means that you must 
have excellent physical health as well as 
mental poise. 

2. Do you love people, and particu- 
larly children? Do you see the good in 
others, as well as their faults? 

3. Do you love the eternal things of 
life—the freshness of spring, the warmth 
of summer, the crispness of fall, and the 
glory of sunsets? 

4. Do you love goodness, mercy, truth, 
honesty, kindliness, consideration, and 
the other “intangibles” by which we live? 

5. Do you love God—the embodiment 
of goodness, mercy, and strength? 
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It is interesting to make a list of the 
things you love most. If your list does 
not include all the things embodied in 
the questions above, don’t be disturbed. 
There is no hard and fast rule for what 
you must love. The most important thing 
is that you love. 


The feeling of love is essential to your 
happiness and to the welfare of your 
class. Love, first, and then constantly 
evaluate your love so that you will love 
more and more of the good things of life. 
And with all your loving, beware of lov- 
ing two things. Do not love evil, and do 
not love yourself. 








Meetings of the Board of Directors 


i ew DIRECTORS held three meetings 

during the summer vacation period. 
The first of these was held in Frankfort 
on May 15th. Following the routine 
business a report was heard from Dr. 
Leonard Meece, speaking under the 
auspices of the K.S.B.M.A. and discuss- 
ing arrangements for a joint meeting of 
leaders in Education, Business and In- 
dustry. Following the report, recom- 
mendations were adopted providing for 
such a meeting to be held on May 26th, 
at which plans would be laid to publi- 
cize the needs of the schools and to set in 
motion machinery for the enactment of 
remedial measures. : 

The next major item on the agenda 
was the War and Peace Fund. The 
Board invited Dr. Jno. W. Brooker to 
discuss this matter. After his discussion 
it was decided to raise the quota for the 
N.E.A. by regional district appropria- 
tions amounting to $4,000.00 and an ap- 
propriation of $800.00 from the K.E.A. 

The Board then recessed for a brief 
period to accept the invitation of the 
Governor to come to his office for a con- 
ference on the school emergency. The 
Governor indicated a desire to do any 
thing which he considered feasible for 
the schools. 

On June 26th, the Board met in Louis- 
ville. At this meeting contracts were 
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awarded for the printing of the Journal. 
These went to the Fetter Printing Co., 
on their bid which was considered to be 
the best among the bidders. 


The annual budget was adopted on the 
basis of an anticipated income of 
$27,750.00, 

The Board recessed for a thirty min- 
ute conference with Senator Alben Bark- 
ley on the problem of Federal Aid. Re- 
suming its session, the Board decided to 
meet monthly during the months preced- 
ing the legislature. 


The third summer meeting was held 
in Louisville on Aug. 12th. At this 
meeting the new president, Dr. James 
H. Richmond presided for the first time. 


The major item considered at this 
meeting was the legislative program. 
The president recommended that the 
Planning Board restudy the Tenure law, 
the school tax levy laws, the Equaliza- 
tion law, and the Transportation prob- 
lem, and report their findings to the 
Board of Directors. 


The Secretary gave a description of 
the promotional work in connection with 
the legislative program. The Board ap- 
proved the plans for the distribution of 
literature and for a state wide speaking 
contest on school issues, and provided 
$200.00 in prizes for the contest winners. 
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| Attended Workshop, 
Reluctantly at First 


I BELONG with those teachers who live 
and teach in the country. In short, 
as Mr. Micawber would say, I’m a coun- 
try school teacher. However, I’m also 
farmer and housewife enough that along 
about the middle of June I begin to get 
a desperate look and a still more desper- 
ate feeling. It’s canning fever. The 
only cure for the ailment is to let it run 
its course. About this time Mr. Fred 
Maynard, Superintendent Greenup Coun- 
ty Schools sent out his letters asking the 
elementary teachers to attend work- 
shop. I was a little put out. I’m afraid 
I didn’t show up at that workshop until 
some five weeks later, at the beginning 
of the last week. 


When I entered the workshop that 
Monday morning the berry stain was still 
on my hands and the jelly scarcely cool 
on the shelf. I had a feeling of definite 
accomplishment. I looked around cas- 
ually. I saw that it was a happy place. 
The room was filled with young girls. 
Only here and there I saw a teacher I 
knew. They were the busiest people in 
the room. 

I learned that these experienced 
teachers were the few who had chosen 
to stay with teaching instead of jumping 
over the fence into greener fields of in- 
dustry. These were the backbone of the 
workshop. Right away I felt the urge 
to get in the middle of the action. From 
that minute I was a part of the workshop, 
though no one else might have known. 


That first day and the four days fol- 
lowing I saw the workshop on parade. 
The young girls were out like veterans, 
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‘something like this: 


By EVELENA SPEARS 
Hunnewell, Ky. 


telling us ideas we had heard many 
times before, but telling them with won- 
derful enthusiasm and courage. Always 
behind these youngsters were the few 
experienced teachers encouraging, guid- 
ing, and believing in them. Behind both 
groups was the Superintendent of County 
Schools who is wise enough to seize on 
good ideas his teachers may have and 
stubborn enough to hold on until those 
ideas are carried out. 

Educators came during the week to 
talk to the people of the workshop. They 
brought new ideas, old ideas in new 
dresses, and old ideas in old dresses. 
One educator said, “People like you for 
what they do for you and not for what 
you do for them.” I heard another edu- 
cator get down to hard earth and say 
“T have gone home 
and searched in the six leading works on 
education for the most profound educa- 
tional statement. I don’t find it in them. 
I did find it in another book. It was 
said of that great Teacher, ‘And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and i in 
favor with God and man’.” 

What do I think of workshop? It was 
a success. An experienced teacher was 
in the lead. She had chosen to stay in 
her profession. She had the gleam in 
her eye. She had had years of exper- 
ience in her community. 

And I? After my rebellion against 
workshop—I felt my well of professional 
enthusiasm run full again. 
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Owsley County Teaches Health 


W* TIME for Owsley County teach- 
ers means extra emphasis upon 
health and physical fitness for growing 
boys and girls, for we believe “that the 
health of the school child is important 
to his progress in school work. Also we 
believe that good health is essential to 
good citizenship and to our democratic 
way of living.” 

Work toward this objective has meant, 
for teachers, extra hours in planning 
with children for beautiful living at 
school; extra trips into Booneville on 
precious tires to take back agricultural 
commodities for the school lunches, or 
bring children to the dental clinic. It 
has meant also extra special care to 
measure those drops of iodine for the 
drinking water to prevent goiter, and 
careful work with the County Health 
Officer to help children get rid of hook 


worm disease. 


All of these extra efforts of teachers 
are bringing extraordinary results. This 
is shown by a recently compiled prog- 
ress report of Owsley County’s school 
health program, which was described by 
Superintendent Fred Gabbard in a re- 
cent issue of the Journal. 


This program was formulated by Su- 
perintendent Gabbard in cooperation 
with teachers and the County Health De- 
partment. A full day, one week after 
the schools opened in July, was spent 
in explaining and demonstrating many 
parts of this program to all the teachers. 


Each teacher was asked to do some- 
thing about the following problems 
which affect the health and learning of 
children in Owsley county schools. 
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By Lucian Burcu 
Sup’t Owsley County Schools, 
Booneville, Ky. 


1. Sanitary and attractive school 
buildings and grounds. 

2. Nutritious food served at school 
in a sanitary way. 

3. Clean and sanitary methods of 
serving drinking water. 

4. Handwashing before eating food, 
when handling food for others, and after 
coming from the toilet. 

5. The prevention and eradication of 
hookworms, round worms, and pinworms. 

6. Study of the health status of each 
child as it relates to eyes, hearing, physi- 
cal and mental defects. 

7. The prevention and control of 
typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox and other 
communicable diseases. 

8. Working cooperatively with the 
county health department services and 
facilities. 

Now, five months later, the progress 
report shows that thirty three schools 
out of fifty have made a sanitation sur- 
vey of their school buildings and grounds. 
Children, teachers and parents have 
joined forces to plant trees and shrubs, 
paint toilets, cut the grass and weeds, 
build walks, and grow plants in the class 
room. 

In twenty-eight of these fifty schools, 
pupil committees or “Keep Klean Klubs” 
have been set up to scrub the toilets with 
soap and water regularly and keep the 
school grounds and class room clean 
and sanitary. 

Almost 100% of the schools are serv- 
ing fresh fruits, raw vegetables, fruit 
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juices and milk to supplement the child’s 
lunch brought from home. Eleven of 
these schools are serving one or more 
hot dishes. Sometimes the class room 
heating stove is the only means of cook- 
ing. In addition to this food served at 
school, sixteen teachers report that they 
are helping children to improve lunches 
brought from home—these packed 
lunches are off the dirty floor, on to 
shelves, or tables constructed by teachers 
and pupils. 

Because Owsley County soil is defi- 
cient in iodine, thirty-one of the fifty 
teachers report that they are adding one 
teaspoonful of iodine to a bucket of 
water twice each week and that children 
drink from one to two glasses each time 
to prevent goitre. 

Hand washing, with soap and under 
running water, is the order of the day 
in thirty schools, before children eat 
their lunches, before handling food for 
others, and after coming from the toilet. 
No—these schools do not have water 
running from faucets like city schools. 
They use the simple bucket and dipper 
method, worked out by pupils and teach- 
ers. They made their own liquid soap 
from soap scraps brought from home. 
Their soap dispenser is a bottle or small 
jar with holes punched in the top. The 
method is simple, but it is-a “ dirt 
and disease germ chaser. 

A special campaign against hook 
worms, round worms and pin worms is 
under way in many schools. Teachers 
are helping children, parents and all 
members of the community to understand 
that intestinal worms are harmful, and 
that they can be prevented through im- 
proved sanitation in the home and school, 
by wearing shoes, taking the test, and 
following the treatment prescribed by 
the physician. These pupils and teach- 
ers now know that Owsley County has a 
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tained are worth it. 


high percent of children with intestinal 
worms, and they (pupils and teachers 
and parents, we mean) are going to do 
something about it. 

Other communicable diseases are be- 
ing prevented and controlled too, by the 
ever watchful eye of the teacher, and 
the cooperation of the County Health 
Department staff. 100% of the teachers 
made a survey of their pupils to find out 
which ones were protected against diph- 
theria, smallpox and typhoid. This list 
was checked against the Health Depart- 
ment records, and when the Health Off- 
cer visited the school for the immuniza- 
tion program, all those not protected 
were ready and waiting with permission 
slip from parents, and with sleeves rolled 
up for “them shots.” 

In addition to checking for immunity 
status of children, teachers are observing 
behaviors to discover eye difficulties, 
hearing difficulties, nutrition and posture 
defects. 

All of this has taken extra time for the 
teachers, the Health Department, and the 
Superintendent’s office, but, said one of 
the teachers, “the results thus far ob- 
Children are more 
alert in school work, attendance has im- 
proved. Working out day-by-day health 
problem is providing excellent opportu- 
nity for practicing good citizenship the 
democratic way.” 





New Books 


American Expression on the War and the 

Peace. 

A New Approach to Spanish. 

The Charm String. 

Machines. 

Buenos Amigos, Buenos Vecinos 
The Macmillan Co. 

A First Course in Education. 
Southwestern Publishing Co. 

Secretarial Office Practice. 
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The Profession Fights On 


ie THE FACE OF WAR the teachers of 
Kentucky have kept their profes- 
sional interests and their sense of values. 
Superintendents have encouraged them 
to continue their professional interest. 
Let us look at the record. During the 
school year ending June 30, 1943: 
96 per cent of the teachers in Ken- 
tucky kept up their membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association; 
27 per cent of Kentucky teachers kept 
up their membership in the National 
Education Association; 
Kentucky ranked 12th from the top in 
the percentage of teachers who were 
members of the State Association; 
Kentucky ranked 19th from the top in 
the percentage of teachers who were 
members of the National Education 
Association; 
Kentucky ranked first of all the states 
in the number of counties with 100 
per cent membership in the NEA (we 
had 25 counties with 100 per cent 
membership; we had 30 independent 
systems with 100 per cent member- 
ship) ; 
Kentucky had 4,490 members of the 
NEA for the school year ending June 


By R. E. JAGcERs, 
N.E.A. Director for Kentucky 


30, 1942, and 4,955 for the school 

year ending June 30, 1943; 

This year the NEA has asked that we 

increase the enrollment to 7000, and 

there is every evidence that this will 
be done. 

Up to the time this is written (Septem- 
ber 14) Green, Hart, Larue, Oldham, 
Clinton, McCreary, Mason and Carter 
Counties have sent in their 100% 
pledges. Many cities have sent in their 
enrollments. 

The fight for Federal Aid continues 
unabated. Five persons in the field are 
working constantly for the passage of 
these bills. The help of every teacher 
in America is needed. Every member 
of the profession should join the KEA 
and fight for the legislative program 
sponsored by our state association. Every 
member of the profession should join the 
NEA and help in the fight for the enact- 
ment of the legislative program for 
Federal Aid for schools. Have you 
joined? 








DATES AND PLACES OF DISTRICT MEETINGS FOR 1943 


District Date Place 
EE nee eet Murray, Ky. 
er > Madisonville, Ky. 
bk ee ee Getelee 15...................... Bowling Green, Ky. 
a E SS Elizabethtown, Ky. 
a sila clioas tui a : ey Louisville, Ky. 
Northern District....................-..2-000----- Mo wemeet......................... Newport, Ky. 
Middle Cumberland District................ ae eee: Somerset, Ky. 
Upper Cumberland District................. ee Barbourville, Ky. 
Upper Ky. River District..................... Odeber T-6..................... Hazard, Ky. 
ee eee Se re Richmond, Ky. 
a ne a  ; ee Ashland, Ky. 
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They Also Serve—II 


_ ARTICLE published in the April 
issue of the N. E. A. Journal, en- 
titled “They Also Serve”, reminds us at 
the Bryan Station School of similar activ- 
ities of our pupils during the past two 
years. This article is entitled “They 
Also Serve—II’’ for we hope that this is 
only the second article in report of such 
services, and that many more will follow 
from the schools of our Nation. We also 
feel that this type of service is educa- 
tional as well as patriotic and that the 
pupil, the school, the community, and 
the Nation share in the benefits of such 
educational and patriotic procedures. 
To lend significance to the scope of 
this report it is well to know that The 
Bryan Station School of Fayette County, 
Kentucky, is a modern school plant 
valued at $270,000. It has twenty-six 
classrooms, two libraries, a gymnasium, 
auditorium, general shop cafeteria, and a 
nine acre playground, with grades from 


the first through the ninth and an enroll- . 


ment of approximately 850 pupils. 

When our senior high school was mov- 
ed to The Layfayette School in 1939, all 
shop facilities and equipmént were mov- 
ed there likewise, and the cafeteria was 
enlarged to occupy the space made va- 
cant by removal of the shop. Thus in 
1940 we had no shop, but we did have 
a plan, a program, a very practical and 
progressive principal and superintend- 
ent, and a most cooperative faculty. 

With several discarded work benches, 
a few hand tools, a basement storage 
room, and ten pupils, our shop program 
began in the second semester of 1941. 
Our first step was to condition our small 
shop and few tools. This was soon 
accomplished by the pupils who now feel 
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By EucEeNE Irvin ATKINS 
Bryan Station School, 
Lexington, Ky. 


that the shop is their handiwork as it 
truly is. Since its meager beginning, 
our shop has enlarged its program as has 
the number of pupils served and the 
amount of equipment. Two other schools 
in the county school system are making 
a similar beginning and we have ambi- 
tious hopes for their future. 

“What”, you may well ask, “has the 
development of a general shop program 
to do with the title, ‘They Also Serve’?” 
From the beginning, our shop pupils 
made minor repairs about the school 
plant in addition to carrying out their 
individual projects. Today they con- 
tribute practically all such service and 
at the same time carry on their personal 
projects. To add significance to the ex- 
tent and efficiency of this service we 
proudly state that not one hour of pro- 
fessional service or labor with the ex- 
ception of plumbing service, has been 
required at The Bryan Station School 
within the past two years, thus con- 
serving untold numbers of man-hours 
for the war effort. . 

Enumerated services to date have 

been: 
I. Designing, erecting, and maintaining 
the following playground equipment: 
four see-saws, two fifteen foot horizontal 
ladders, two twelve foot horizontal bars. 
two tennis courts, one badminton court, 
six swings, one sand box, and one high 
jump horizontal bar frame. 


II. Building repairs include all those of 
school furniture, all broken windows, 
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broken athletic equipment, faulty doors, 
locks, and hinges, repair and adjustment 
of window shades, classroom maps, and 
faulty lockers. 

III. Fire and accident service rendered 
has been the constant checking and tight- 
ening of all stairway hand rails, check- 
ing, replacing, and repairing all electric 
fuses, switches, outlets, and exit lights, 
and inspecting and reconditioning all of 
fire fighting equipment. 

IV. Various other services have been the 
building of many model airplanes for 
the naval training program, the erecting 
of all stage settings for several operatic 
and dramatic productions, sharpening 
scissors and refinishing used upholstered 
chairs for home economic department, 
making bird and snake cages for science 
department, making easels for elemen- 
tary grades, painting signs for various 
purposes, and many other smaller but 
important services too numerous to men- 
tion. 

As has been stated, our boys have 
rendered these services in addition to 
carrying forward their individual shop 
projects, and have done so with a great 
deal of pride and satisfaction. Their 
own projects have included tables, stools, 
bookcases, book ends, end tables, maga- 
zine racks, tie racks, broom and mop 
holders, bird houses, chicken feeders, 
picture frames, letter holders, corner 
and wall shelves, floor and table lamps, 
and countless other items that the indi- 
vidual temperament or desire may sug- 
gest. 

From the foregoing mention of pupil 
activities both the educational and pa- 
triotic values and benefits are obvious, 
however; to lend support to our conclu- 
sion we offer the following observations: 


I. The student body has greater respect 
for school plant facilities and installa- 
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tions. Marking on walls, breaking 
windows, and careless use of equipment 
have declined to a minimum. 

II. Pupils recognize the expediency of 
proper maintenance and the value of 
materials. The shop pupils often cau- 
tion others to this effort and report 
irregularities promptly. 

III. A high regard for trades and crafts- 
manship is fostered as pupils learn by 
experience the amount of work and skill 
that is required in planning, producing, 
and maintaining our physical equipment. 
IV. A high regard for skill and efficiency 
is fostered. The pupils admire a well 
finished product and strive to attain sim- 
ilar results. 

V. Democratic social tendencies arise 
almost spontaneously. Nothing breaks 
social and economic barriers as does 
working together. Any tendency toward 
class distinction disappears in a very 
short while in our general shop. 

VI. Both home and school benefit imme- 
diately as pupils carry their knowledge 
and acquired skills directly to the home 
and community. The pupils perform 
such services at home as they learn to 
perform at the school and soon bring 
articles from home to recondition or re- 
new at the school. 

VII: Pupils take a more active part in 
the whole school program and respond to 
suggestions more readily for they appre- 
ciate the expediency of administrative 
detail and recognize their part in the 
school program since they share in its 
successful prosecution. 

VIII. Pupils aré happier because indi- 
vidual needs and interests are more 
easily served and unfair competition and 
self respect invariably follows a measure 
of success and is a potent incentive to 
promote determination toward continued 
success. 
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On Vitalizing Our 


Jones,’ in his article “The High Cost 
of Dull Teaching’, stated 
“You can no more teach .. . sitting down than 
can an actor play Macbeth in a rocking chair. 
Teaching is a matter of telling, not of quizzing. 
Then you can throw your recitation and quiz 
cards in the waste basket. You will then in- 
terest and excite every student in the class so 
that he will pass any examination. But, ‘we 
will recite on the next 40 pages tomorrow’ 
will not do the trick”. 

This sentiment expressed by a layman 
deserves serious reflection. We must 
agree with him in that a great and good 
teacher always inspires his students. But 
there is more to college teaching than 
mere “telling”. Students must act— 
have the chance to turn their enthusiasm 
into productive work. Any energy the 
teacher creates in the minds of his stu- 
dents must have a chance to function. 


It is unfortunate that the author of the 
above statements used the term “‘telling’’, 
when his sentiment otherwise is so fine. 


Recently the writer took the pains to 


examine his class rolls covering a period 


of twelve years. There were some three 
thousand names examined. As I glanced 
through the list, saw the.A’s, B’s, C’s 
and what not, made upon my records, I 
began to wonder what impact my teach- 
ings had made upon their modes of think- 
ing—how much indoctrination (this is 
an ugly word) had taken effect, and how 
much left behind? There is no possible 
way on earth to answer this question, so 
we shall pass it by as one of the impon- 
derables of teaching. 

At this point let us raise another query 
which has less remote possibilities of be- 
ing answered. “How many college 
teachers are there who really know their 
students”? When we say “know” we 
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Teaching 


By Romie Dustin Jupp 
Head Department of Education 
Morehead, Kentucky 


mean a relationship which transcends the 
borders of a book. We mean a knowl- 
edge of one’s emotional life—his back- 
ground—his voluntary interests—his 
concern about building a useful life—his 
out-of-class problems, and too, a general 
estimate of his philosophy as touching 
the intrinsic values of life. 

One of the things that disturbs my col- 
lege teaching, whether I sit, stand or be- 
come a peripatetic, is the fact that 40-50 
students sit at my feet daily and I real- 
ize that I am touching such a small cross- 
sectional area of their lives. 

Our students sit in a calm and deliber- 
ate frame of mind as we peer through 
our glasses at their reactions to our quiz 
education. We get little opportunity to 
see them “under fire”. Most of these 
students whose names are on the records 
will go down in my memory—“Un- 
known”. 

Socrates had one notable student, 
Plato, who in turn had his illustrious 
Aristotle. Each of these excelled his 
master in brilliance. Never in all human 
history, except in Galilee, did the master 
know so much about his student or the 
student know so much about his master. 
Great teachers like Socrates, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Abelard and others, brought 
about a state of intellectual ferment in 
the minds of their students. 

In 1760 a tall, red-haired boy of 17 
rode on horseback for 5 days to enroll 


~ ‘IRichard Lloyd Jones, Editorial, The Tulsa Trib- 
une, August, 1942. 
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in William and Mary. This country boy, 
Thomas Jefferson, met a certain Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Small, none too orthodox in 
his beliefs, who played an important 
role in shaping-up the future life of 
young Jefferson. At week-ends, Dr. 
Small and his protege were accustomed 
to take long walks through the woods 
and fields. They sat down on a log and 
discussed the topics of the time. There 
Jefferson pitted his mind against the 
flinty, steel intellect of Dr. Small, an in- 
valuable experience which could not have 
taken place in the average classroom. 


Occasionally teachers get the oppor- 
tunity to explore beyond the classroom. 
The writer has a graduate student who is 
taking research problems in reading. 
For the last two weeks I have been at- 
tempting to teach her the problems inci- 
dent to the course. I did not know that 
she was under an emotional strain. I 
found it out almost by accident. Her 
husband wired for money so as to come 
home on a furlough before sailing. A 
wire came, “fifteen days furlough 
granted.” Later another message “Fur- 
lough cut to ten days. Shall we meet 
in Louisville?” It was good to know 
these facts because it helps one better to 
teach with understanding and sympathy. 


It is too often the case when students 
appear in classrooms, the professor gets 
busy developing x, y, and z ideas, which 
may have little or no bearing on the stu- 
dents’ problems. No teacher, however 
clever he may be, can get across x, y, or 
z, if there is something blocking the 
pathway of learning. Perhaps we need 
a few master counselors who can help re- 
move some of the major obstacles before 
one enters the classroom so that x, y, and 
z can have the right of way. 


It is important that the student enter 
the classroom, in so far as possible, free 
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of bias. Ifa student elects a subject, be- 
cause he is enamoured by the personality 
of a teacher, he is likely to accept too 
much. On the other hand, if the student 
takes a required subject, taught by a 
personality to which he seems allergic, 
the student is likely to reject a truth, 
however profound it may be. However, 
it is highly improbable that one can ever 
completely divorce the personal equation 
from the truths taught. 


It takes about 15-20 years in the 
school room before one begins to see the 
effects of his work. “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days’, is a truth which may 
well be applied to one’s teaching. About 
sixteen years ago, as principal, I was en- 
gaged in making out the schedule: There 
were no faculty members available for a 
course in agriculture. Since I had no 
one to whom I might give the subject, I 
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was compelled to take it myself. At the 
first meeting I told the class I knew 
practically nothing about agriculture— 
that it was a “Little Orphan Annie” left 
on my door step, and I should like for 
them to help me “bring up” the found- 
ling. They were all farm boys and girls 
and agreed to help me out of the difh- 
culty. The psychology worked like 
magic. Everyone did his best to make up 
for the deficiencies of his teacher. They 
came with the questions and the answers. 
It was a real educational forum. There 
were no disciplinary problems. All of us 
passed the course with good grades. | 
have never enjoyed teaching more, nor 
learned as much. 

Now, I am not endorsing the idea 
that we secure teachers who have neither 
experience nor training in a subject and 
let them teach it. However, I do want to 
emphasize this point: Those of us who 
teach, raise the questions, know the an- 
swers in advance and there is not much 
left for the student to do but take it down 
in a note book. Too many of us apply 
the S-R Bond theory of learning about 


-like this—create the stimulus—supply 


the response, and cram it down the 
student’s throat. 

Now back to my little story, there is 
a happy ending to my experience as an 
agriculture teacher. Out of this class of 
about 15, 3 became outstanding farmers. 
And “Believe it or not”, one of these 3 
became a master farmer. 

Finally, one may ask further, how is 
it possible to vitalize his teaching? Here 
are four broad suggestive statements: 
(1) smaller classes (which we now 
have), (2) closer personal contacts, (3) 
the class should be an open forum in 
which each student should feel free to 
participate, and (4) a more sympathetic 
understanding of the human qualities 
involved in teaching. 
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An Eighth Grade Class in 
Science Studies Nutrition 


oe WE HEAR on the radio and read 
newspapers and magazines all kinds 
of reports and advertisements on foods 
and food preparations, making all kinds 
of claims for vitamins, vigor, health, and 
what not. In order to acquire a working 
knowledge of the nutrition needs of the 
body and thus be able better to evaluate 
these claims as well as to choose foods 
with more regard to their nutritive values 
whenever that choice devolves upon 
them, the eighth grade science class of 
the John G. Carlisle School proceeded 
to study a unit on nutrition. An over- 
all objective in this study was to develop 
a food. consciousness in the child. 

In presenting the unit, the writer was 
fully cognizant of the limitations as well 
as the breadth of the study. Of neces- 
sity the actual preparation of meals had 
to be omitted, although the girls obtain 
practice in this art in their regular foods 
classes. 

The work of the science class was re- 
stricted to a study of the food require- 
ments of the body, the results of specific 
food deficiencies, and what foods and 
food essentials are necessary to promote 
normal growth and maintain the health 
of the body. Much material on the subject 
is available as well as plans of presenta- 
tion, so that the writer will limit himself 
to an explanation of how he believes 
the subject was presented with effect- 
iveness to his group. The class was 
divided into nine sections, totaling 216 
pupils. All sections studied the same 
unit during the same period of time. 


The writer prepared detailed study 
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By ALFRED L. Kress 
John G. Carlisle School 
Science Instructor 
Covington, Ky. 


outlines on the body’s need and use of 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, and water. These outlines in- 
cluded not only the use the body makes 
of these food essentials but also the best 
food sources of these essentials. Each 
child was given a mimeographed copy 
of the outlines, which he fastened in a 
notebook. These outlines were used as 
a basis for class study and discussion. 

At the beginning of the study, each 
child was instructed to keep a record of 
all food eaten for several days. The 
purpose of this record was to afford the 
child an opportunity to see for himself 
whether or not he was eating each day 
the food necessary for abundant health 
and growth. As his study continued he 
developed a fuller understanding of the 
food needs of the body and was able 
to compare his own record with 
recommended menus and diets. How 
effective the study may have been may 
be judged from replies to letters sent to 
the parents. These letters will be dis- 
cussed further on. 

To make the technical work of the unit 
more objective and meaningful, the chil- 
dren made colored bar graphs of their 
own daily requirements of calories, min- 
erals, and vitamins, as well as similar 
graphs for each of their parents. The 
boys of the class were quite impressed f 
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on finding that their own requirements 
in many instances exceeded those of their 
fathers. In addition, they made colored 
bar graphs of the calories, minerals, and 
vitamins supplied by average portions of 
commonly eaten foods. On being asked 
the value of such work, the children them- 
selves say that they better understand the 
specific nutritive values of different 
foods. The graphs are all made with 
an accepted color for each food constit- 
uent. The construction of the graphs 
not only fixes more realistically in the 
mind of the children the values of dif- 
ferent foods and how near they come 
to meeting their own daily requirements, 
but also affords them an opportunity to 
make use of their artistic skill and apply 
their knowledge of fractions and deci- 
mals in determining the length of the 
bars. 

To fix further in mind sources of food 
essentials, the children made colored 
sketches in their notebooks of foods which 
are the best sources of the most com- 
monly known vitamins. Children like 
this sort of learning exercise. Time 
limitations prevented an extension of this 
technique to a study of the minerals and 
other food needs of the body, but it is 
the writer’s belief that it is one of the 
best methods of teaching the technical 
details of the unit. It is his intention in 
the future to have the children make 
more drawings illustrating the functions 
as well as the sources of food essentials. 

After learning the food needs of the 
body and best sources of these needs, 
the children studied recommended menus 
for adequate growth and energy and 
planned similar menus in their notebooks. 
As already mentioned, they compared 
these plans with the food record they 
kept at the beginning of the unit. 

The experimental work for the unit 
consisted of demonstrations of chemical 
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tests for starches, sugars, proteins, and 
fats, and nutrition experiments with 
white rats. To finance the cost of the 
nutrition experiments, a white rat club 
was organized. The main purpose of 
the club, however, was to find out the 
effect of certain foods on growth and 
health and to impress upon the children 
more significantly the importance of good 
nutrition. The use of white rats in 
nutrition experiments as a guide to hu- 
man nutrition was carefully explained 
to the children so that they would under- 
stand the significance of the experiments 
and not conclude that they were just 
another show. The club numbered 209 
paid members. Each club member re- 
ceived a printed certificate of member- 
ship, signed by-the writer, stating that 
he was interested in learning how foods 
make a difference in growth and health. 
The weighing, feeding, and caring for 
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the rats was done by certain children 
under the careful supervision of the 
writer. 

Four pairs of purebred white. rats were 
obtained through the courtesy of the local 
dairy council. These rats were all thirty- 
two days old at the start of the experi- 
ment. Two pairs of the rats were used 
to study the effect of milk on growth. 
As a basic diet, both pairs were given 
100% whole-wheat flour, salt, water, and 
some vegetables. In addition, one pair 
was given powdered whole milk. This 
pair gained steadily in weight. 

The second pair, not given milk, grew 
during the first week, slowed up growth 
the second week, gained nothing the 
third week, but grew a little the fourth 
week. At the end of the fourth week, 
the combined gain in weight of the milk- 
fed pair of rats was 167 grams, while 
the combined gain for the pair without 
milk was only 41 grams. The children 
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were convinced that milk made a differ- 
ence in their growth, especially since 
each pair weighed nearly the same at 
the start of the experiment. The appear- 
ance of the fur of the milk-fed animals 
was also better. 

At the end of the fourth week, the 
milk-fed rats were denied milk for the 
next three weeks, while the pair origi- 
nally without milk was now given milk. 
The original milk-fed pair immediately 
stopped growing and at the end of the 
three weeks had a combined gain in 
weight of only 13 grams, while the sec- 
ond pair, having now had milk for three 
weeks, started growing rapidly and had 
a combined gain in weight during this 
time of 148 grams. The original pair 
was again returned to milk and imme- 
diately started rapid growth. The second 
pair was kept on milk and continued 
growth at a rate proportionate now to 
the first pair. The progress of the growth 
of these rats, as well as those yet to be 
described, was plotted on charts and kept 
on the blackboard for the observation 
and study of the children. 

The next two pairs of rats were used 
to study the effects of certain vitamin 
deficiencies. Standard rat foods com: 
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plete in everything except the vitamin 
deficiency were purchased. One pair 
was placed on a vitamin A deficient diet, 
while the other pair was placed on a 
vitamin G deficient diet. 

The vitamin A deficient pair grew 
steadily for five weeks but were slightly 
below the average for normal growth. 
From time to time they showed signs of 
sniffing. During the sixth week, they 
acquired severe colds, lost considerable 
weight, and at the beginning of the 
seventh week died. In addition, their 
upper teeth appeared defective, showing 
dark spots and lacking the usual color. 
This pair showed the following symptoms 
of vitamin A deficiency: subnormal 
growth, defective teeth, and lowered re- 
sistance to infection. 

The vitamin G deficient pair grew 
steadily but were always below average 
weight. Their fur was not as lustrous, 
and they were not very active. These 
were all symptoms of vitamin G defi- 
ciency. Other symptoms did not develop 
in the course of ten weeks, after which 
time the experiment was discontinued. 

The extent to which the children bene- 
fited from their study of nutrition could 
not, in the opinion of the writer, be meas- 
ured by the conventional testing program 
for determining class-record grades. A 
real measure of the value of the study 
could be had only by knowing whether 
or not there were any changes in the 
attitude of the children regarding their 
own nutrition. Evaluation of these 
changes, and especially any attempt to 
determine their permanency, must neces- 
sarily extend over a long period of time. 
Any improvements of value should be- 
come a life-time habit, so that this fact 
alone complicates a testing program, it 
being quite difficult to learn the habits 
of children after they leave school. 

The writer is also cognizant of the 
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fact that even though children may be 
taught the subject of nutrition effectively 
and that they may leave the classroom 
100% enthusiastic about its merits, there 
is always the attitude of the home to 
recognize. Admittedly children cannot 
go home and tell mother how to manage 
her budget and plan her cooking; and if 
there are many homes not conversant 
with the facts of modern nutrition and 
possibly unsympathetic towards it, the 
children’s learning at school cannot be 
fully applied. Nevertheless, the writer 
believes that the child should be pre- 
pared to choose food wisely whenever 
the choice is his, and that he is also help- 
ing to prepare a young generation who 
in the near future will become the home- 
builders that will be familiar with, inter- 
ested in, and sympathetic towards the 
newer knowledge of nutrition. If these 
hopes be fruitful, and if the subject is 
widely taught, America should witness 
in the future a more healthful and vigor- 
ous citizenry. 


Some evidence, however, that the chil- 
dren did benefit materially from their 


study of nutrition may be judged from 


their noontime conversations in the school 
cafeteria. The writer has heard the chil- 
dren speak about such items as minerals, 
vitamins, and calories, and balanced 
meals with reference to their choice of 
foods or the lunches they had. But in 
order to obtain some more direct evi- 
dence of gain, the writer decided to com- 
municate with the parents of the children. 
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Two purposes were in mind. The 
writer desired, first, that the parents know 
that their children had been studying 


nutrition. Knowing this, he believed 
that any parents previously unsympa- 
thetic towards or unfamiliar with the 
subject might become less so or might 
at least listen with interest to whatever 
conversations on nutrition their children 
might develop and might even become 
actively interested themselves. Second- 
ly, and more apropos, he wanted to know 
whether or not the parents had observed 
any changes in the children’s eating 
habits or choice of foods since studying 
the subject. Accordingly, he prepared 
a letter, explaining the general purpose 
of the study and asking the parents to 
list any changes they may have observed 
on the back of the’ letter. 

Each child was given a letter with 
instructions to take home, have mother 
read, sign, answer the question if she 
desired, and return to school. Of 216 
letters sent out, 141 (65.3%) were re- 
turned signed. Thirty-nine (18.1%) 
were returned with a reply. Twenty- 
eight of these replies (or 13.0% of the 
total letters sent out) indicated a favor- 
able change in attitude. Eleven replies 
(or 5.1% of the total letters sent out) 
indicated that the child had always eaten 
a good diet or that there was no noticeable 
change in attitude. 

Although slightly better than a third 
of the letters were not returned, chiefly 
because of neglect of the children to take 
them home or return them, the fact that 
nearly two-thirds of the letters were re- 
turned signed by the mother, with 13% 
of the parents indicating a favorable 
change in the children’s nutrition habits, 
is an indication that the objectives of 
the nutrition study have been attended 
with a reasonable amount of success. The 
writer feels confident that the value of 
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the study to the child has been even 
greater than the above figures lead one 
to believe, especially in view of the fact 
that measurement at all is difficult. 


The following replies to letters sent 
out are characteristic of the changes re- 
ported: 


“I certainly have noticed a great 
change in Harry’s attitude toward foods, 
and he also has asked me to buy differ- 
ent things when I go to the store, saying 
they were good for him.” 


“T have noticed some change in Vir- 
ginia’s selection of foods. I notice she 
eats more salads and fruits, and she also 


drinks more milk. I had to insist on 
her drinking milk. She does so volun- 
tarily now.” 

“T do think Clifton has learned a lot 
from this subject. He insists on foods 
that contain vitamins and minerals that 
he once wouldn’t eat at all. Each and 
every meal he reminds me he is supposed 
to have so many minerals or vitamins. 
He also tells me which foods contain 
what vitamins or minerals.” 


“Bertha Mae takes more interest in 
eating than she did before.” 


“Donald has been eating food he would 
never try before.” 











After War, What? 


7. )DAY, MUCH IS BEING said and written 
on this subject. Indeed it merits the 
best thought of our most capable thinkers. 


Military service is rightly demanding 
the strongest and best of our young men. - 
These cannot be educated for the leader- 
ship and followership essential to the 
transformation of a completely mili- 
tarized world into a world of peace and 
fraternity. . 


In America, there are hundreds of 
thousands of brilliant young men with 
character and vision who are not phys- 
ically fit for actual military service. 
Should not these young men be en- 
couraged to educate themselves for the 
service without which the peace follow- 
ing this war, like that following World 
War I, will soothe the world into a brief 
slumber from which it will be abruptly 
awakened. Should not the thousands of 
fine girls in our high school senior 


E. H. Smita, 
Director of Public Relations 
Murray State Teachers College 
Murray, Ky. 


classes, together with the young men 
mentioned above be taught that it is their 
duty to the country and to society to 
secure for themselves the best possible 
educational training? The nation must 
look to these for leadership. Is it not 
the duty of parents, teachers, and govern- 
ment leaders to point out to these young 
people the responsibility resting upon 
them and urge them to prepare? 

What actually is taking place? High 
school boys and girls are being told to 
quit school, get in overalls, and go to 
earning money. This work must be done, 
but there are plenty of women and girls 
who will not and probably could not pre- 
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A Helpful Hint 


You might have some pupils in your 
room, who are lagging behind the others 


because of poor homework. And in some 
cases, no doubt, the cause for this stems 
from the fact that certain youngsters away 
from the inspiration of you and the class 
room, find homework a regular boredom. 
... Now it so happens that War plants 
have had to meet a similar problem when 
it comes to monotonous, boring, repetitive 
work. And it has been discovered there that 
Chewing Gum has proved a real help. 
Workers chew Gum, enjoy the tasty, 
wholesome treat and both their concentra- 
tion and interest in the job seem stepped up. 
oo: @ . @ <-. « SanGuen tut quite 
possible that it could help you solve the 
homework problem? Also, in your recom- 
mending to your pupils to chew Gum at a 
specific time such as AT HOME and for a 
specific purpose such as to help homework, 
you might foster a new friendliness in 
establishing cooperation not to chew Gum 
at school. 


The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint 

. bring you this information 
because the demand for it exceeds 
our ability to produce it under 
War conditions, and we believe it 
but good business to urge that 
every available stick of our Gum 
be used only when and where the 
greatest benefit is derived from it. 


x-109 

















Book Reviews 


Igloo was a little fox terrier who went with Ad- 
miral Byrd on his expeditions to the North and South 
Poles. The eighty Esquimo dogs both frightened 
and fascinated Igloo. He takes the pupil with Byrd 
on some of his most interesting trips. The book is 
useful for social studies, especially geography and 
science, also for research and discussion materials. 
IGLOO—Cadmus Books, price postpaid 75 cents. 

Vinson School Exchange, Republic Bldg., Louis- 

ville 2, Ky. 


Nineteen 


October, 


pare for the greater work, to carry on 
in the shops. 

This does not imply that high school 
boys and girls should be idle. They 
must learn to serve and to sacrifice. Let 
them continue in school as long as pos- 
sible doing any useful work they can 
find between terms. Young people in 
school and college are in the best pos- 
sible way aiding the war effort. 


* The views expressed here are the personal views 
of the writer, and are not to be interpreted as ex- 
pressing the views of Murray State Teachers College. 








GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC Books 4 and 5 
for fourth and fifth grades by Rose and Ruth 
Weber. Published by the McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Each course in GROWING UP WITH ARITH- 
METIC series reviews the work of the previous grade 
and continues the systematic instruction designed to 
build confidence and a genuine liking for arithmetic. 
Every unit is a stepping-stone to the one which 
follows, so that the pupil learns arithmetic as a 
series of related meaningful experiences. 





WITTY AND OTHERS 
READING 
for 
INTEREST 


A BALANCED READING PROGRAM 








Ten Books for Grades I to VI 
Accessory Materials 
Practice Books—Teachers Manuals 





INCLUDES much of the finest juvenile litera- 
iure ever written, selected and arranged to 
develop essential reading skills . . . Complete 
with Charts, Readiness Practice Book, and 
Sentence, Phrase, and Word Cards for Grade 
I; Practice Book and Teachers Manual for 
each grade, besides a General Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, Chicago 
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K. B. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - OCTOBER, 1945 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
the State Association for 1943-44 have been received for the following * 
counties and independent districts at time of going to press with the October 
Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the September issue 
are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Independent Districts 
Fulton Livingston Colleges 
Carlisle Hickman Lyon Faculty, Murray State Murray 
Teachers College 

SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Union Henderson Pembroke 
Owensboro Uniontown 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Allen Muhlenberg Glasgow Scottsville 
Cumberland Todd Greenville Trenton 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Breckinridge Nelson — Bloomfield Horse Cave Lebanon 
Bullitt Ohio Elizabethtown Springfield 
Grayson Washington Hodgenville Upton 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Oldham Shelby Spencer 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boone Owen Pendleton Beechwood Dayton Owenton 
Bellevue Ludlow Walton-Verona 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Burnside Columbia _Liberty 

Somerset Stanford 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Laurel Barbourville East Bernstadt _— Pineville 
‘ Corbin Middlesboro Williamsburg 
Schools 
Red Bird High, Beverly 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Breathitt Leslie Owsley Hazard 
Lee Letcher Wolfe 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bourbon Estill Jackson Rockcastle Brodhead Lancaster Richmond 
Boyle Garrard Madison Scott Harrodsburg Lawrenceburg 
Clark Harrison Montgomery 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Eliott Mason Fairview, Ashland Sharpsburg 


Greenup Pike Maysville South Portsmouth 
Pinsonfork Van Lear 
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K. KE. A. HONOR ROLL - - - OCTOBER, 1945 


Counties Superintendent 


BULLITT Cecil V. Foreman 
ELLIOTT Curt Davis 
PI ici iris sn nrinicnrionineranccngaainl J. D. Begley 
LETCHER Martha J. Potter 
RCE OGEOR ........:.....2... Miles Meredith 
OWSLEY Pleas Turner 
EC eee T. V. Fortenbery 

Arnold Rose 


Independent Districts 

Fort THomas Russell E. Bridges 
TE Ee R. T. Whittinghill 
LEBANON Mrs. Horace A. Johnston 
Schools 


ALBANY GRADED AND CLINTON CouNTY 
Hicu ScHooL L. H. Robinson 





N. E. A. Honor Roll 


RRO COE asin ss R. V. Sparrow 


Unmon Coumrr ...................... T. V. Fortenbery 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLyN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmERICAN Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 


D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 


Houcuton Mirrtin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Wil- 
liams, Alexandria, Ky. 


Lyons anD CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 


October, Nineteen 


Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 


Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mrs. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


SitveR Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book EncycLopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Forty-three 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricumonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam. B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. MAYME RANDOLPH, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman 
Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 

W. M. Ritter, Glasgow... 

J. T. Aton, Vine Grove 

Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville 
E. M. Norswortny, Harlan 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 

...June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


GuLenn O. Swine, Covington 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
R. T. Wuairtincuitt, Hazard.. 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 

...J une 30, 1946 
June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1947 

June 30, 1944 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 
President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 


y. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tarp Distaicr: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourrs Disraict: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Department oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF SeconpaRy EpucaTion: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 

Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


44. KENTUCKY 


Firts District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 


MippLe.CumBeRrtANp District: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Uprer CumBertanp District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centra District: 
President—E, E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
Nortaean District: 


President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R. R. 

4, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky, 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

: dies Bone, Madisonville, 
y. 


SCHOOL 


DeparTMENT or Seconpary SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION : 


President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 
President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapman, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnitHo.ocicat Society: Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Geocrapuy TEacu- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Forx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH anp Puysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K, E, A, Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


J. W. Brooker, Frankfort......June 30, 1943 

Dr. Raymond McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, 
Lexington 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
MPMURUDIN Sescsiscccccesentecsscessinaaicne June 30, 1944 


June 30, 1945 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville...........June 30, 1944 
Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris. June 30, 1943 


Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington...June 30, 1944 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Clifiord H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparRTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group Conrerence: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConrerENCcE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoo. Boarp MemBers AssociaTION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 

announced, 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Ted Sanford, 
Henderson June 30, 1945 


James H. Richmond, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProresstonaL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville  .......s.sse-0.+---.-July 1, 1944 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Wey: CHG: sccvssessscstciciscsnsics July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville July 1, 1945 





James H. Richmond (ex-officio) Murray 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacners’ Retire 
MENT SYSTEM: 


October, Nineteen Forty-three 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary { No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
K 


Pen John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Chemistry 

Teachers: 

President—-Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

Secretary ~- Herman Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 

Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 

President 


ier 
Secretary 4 No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association oF Cuurch Re- 
LaTED COLLECES AND SEcoNpaRY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Spsctau Epuca- 
tion: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
tion: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 

Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington 


W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, 
Rich q 


July 1, 1946 


July 1, 1944 
July 1, 1947 





Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 
January 1, 194 


Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 
torney General, Frank- 
January 1, 1944 


Hon. E. E, Shannon, State 
Treasurer, Frankfort. January 1, 1944 


Morton Walker, du Pont 
Manual, Louisville. 

N. O. Kimbler, Executive 
Secretary, Frankfort 


..July 1, 1945 


45 
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1 school officials of Kentucky for whom the Retirement System was established 


The chart is presented with the hope that it ‘may convey gratifying information to the teachers anc 


and for whom it is operated. 
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Audit Report -- June 30, 1943 


August 16, 1943. 
To the Board of Directors, 


Kentucky Education Association, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943—a report of which is hereby submitted. In connection therewith 
we examined or tested accounting and financial records of the Association and made 


a review of the system of records and the internal check in effect. 


We submit herewith a Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1943, and a Statement of 
Income and Expense for the year ended June 30, 1943. 


Based upon such examination, it is our opinion that revenues accruing to 
the Association are properly accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for 
proper and reasonable purposes; and that the Balance Sheet and Statement of In- 
come and Expense included in this report fairly present the financial position at 


June 30, 1943, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 
Respectfully submitted, 


HarveEY CARDWELL & CoMPANY 
By Harvey Cardwell 
Certified Public Accountant 


October, Nineteen Forty-three 








STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1943 
INCOME 
Income from membership fees 
Income from advertising in the 


Kentucky School Journal 


Interest and dividends on bonds 
and preferred stocks owned 


Miscellaneous income 
TOTAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR 


EXPENSE 


Publication expense of Kentucky School Journal 
Printing ...$ 6,924.73 


Postage. me 721.47 
Addressograph plates and frames 393.18 
Cuts for illustrations ; 551.45 
Outside clerical work . 295.42 
Miscellaneous expense 18.00 




















Total publication expense for the year $ 8,904.25 





Rental and lights 
Telephone and telegraph 
Audit expense 
Depreciation of furniture and equipment 
Expense of Delegate Convention 

Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 

Office salaries. 

Office printing and stationery. 

Office postage 

Office supplies and expense 

















WOR 


: 
ments 
this f 
1,392.10 burse 


Expenses of Planning Board. 236.47 
Interpretation and promotion expense 806.38 Raia 
Federal Aid promotion , 5.35 
Cash discounts allowed sb 31.19 GENI 
Interest expense 114.65 


Social security tax. 382.00 J 
from 


TOTAL EXPENSE FOR THE YEAR 25,765.19 §  ciatio 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES FOR THE —————— 5, OFFI 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1943 $ 2,199.35 T 
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BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30, 1943 


At June 30, 1943 the Association owned assets as follows: 
Working Fund cash in bank 

General Fund cash in bank 

Office cash fund 
Accounts receivable 

Bonds and preferred stock owned 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 


TOTAL ASSETS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AT JUNE 30, 1943 ; $25,686.27 




















Deduct: 
At June 30, 1943, the Association had liabilities as follows: 
Victory tax withheld 
Social security tax withheld 
Accounts payable 


TOTAL LIABILITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AT JUNE 30, 1943 . , 547.55 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 30, 1943 $25,138.72 


Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $13,842.50. 

The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of the State of Kentucky. 
Its legal life is fifty years from June 7, 1926. 

Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 

It is not subject to the Federal or State income tax laws. 








ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 
WORKING FUND CASH IN BANK 


The operating expenses of the Association are disbursed through this fund. Disburse- 
ments are made through one-signature checks signed by the Secretary-Treasurer. Each month 
this fund is reimbursed from the General Fund for the exact amount which has been dis- 
bursed, thus maintaining the Working Fund at a fixed amount of two thousand dollars. 


The only deposits made in the Working Fund are the periodical reimbursements from the 
General Fund. 


GENERAL FUND CASH IN BANK $9,128.43 





All money received by the Association is deposited in the General Fund. Disbursements 
from the General Fund are made through checks signed by both the President of the Asso- 
ciation and by the Secretary-Treasurer. 


OFFICE CASH FUND $20.00 


This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 
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ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Represents accounts as follows: 





Unpaid accounts for advertising in the Kentucky School Journal 
Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 


Amount due from employees for assessment by the United States Department 
of Internal Revenue for back Social security taxes 210.70 


TOTAL $275.60 
BONDS AND PREFERRED STOCKS OWNED 














The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the Fourth 
Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky. The following tabu- 
lation shows the cost of the securities as they stand on the books of the Association, and the 
June 30, 1943, market values: 


wala: DESCRIPTION out Face 


$6,375.00 Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
5% preferred stock $6,318.75 $7,472.50 


$5,000.00 Kentucky Utilities Company 6% 
preferred stock 5,090.00 4,950.00 


$1,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
5% bonds, due 1977 — interest 
coupons in default 1,002.50 550.00 


$1,000.00 Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company 414% bonds due 2037 — 
interest coupons in default 937.50 470.00 


$ 300.00 U.S. Savings Bonds — Series G 300.00 
Totals ; ...$13,648.75 $13,842.50 
DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. ..613.49 


























This is the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the various dates 
of purchase to June 30, 1943; at the rate of ten per cent of cost per annum. This policy of 
spreading the cost of office equipment over a ten-year period is customary. 


NET WORTH . $25,138.72 


This is the amount which has been accumulated through the years since the organization 
of the Kentucky Education Association. It is represented by cash, accounts receivable, se- 
curities, and office equipment as shown on the Balance Sheet, totaling $25,686.27, less the 
liabilities shown which total $547.55, leaving a balance of $25,138.72 


Changes in Net Worth during the year were as follows: 
Net Worth at July 1, 1942, per previous audit $22,939.37 
Excess of income over expense for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943 2,199.35 











Net Worth at June 30, 1943, as shown on Balance Sheet $25,138.72 
END OF EXPLANATION OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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“7 call, therefore, a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 


peace and war.’—-John Milton. 





Of the graduates and former students of Morehead known to be in 
the armed services of the United States, more than 30% are commis- 


sioned officers. 


In recognizing with pride the record these men have made, More- 
head does not claim to excel other colleges; it is likely, indeed, that mili- 
tary schools and colleges with established ROTC units will score even 
higher. 

What we do point out is that in time of stress Uncle Sam has found 


a high percentage of leaders among college-trained men and women. 





MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Serving the nation in peace and war. 











Taeidiun Witdinum iw 


No doubt you have never heard of this little micro-organism, a fellow so 


small, in fact, that a thousand could be placed on the point of a pin.. 


But if you are a home canner, attempting to preserve the results of your 
Victory Garden, you’ve heard of Botulism, the oft-fatal disease caused 
by this germ as the result of improper canning and preservation. The 
identification and control of the germs of Botulism and other bacteria of 
vital importance in the life of the human race, is the business of Bacteri- 
ology. Just now, the Department of Bacteriology at the University of 
Kentucky is preparing many students for work in Public Health and Hos- 
pital Laboratories—closely identified with the welfare of our injured at 
the battle front, and with the maintenance of good health on the home 


front. 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 


“Important in peace 


. e »” 
— vital in war 


Winter Quarter starts January 4 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 








This is the second in a series 
university in World War II. 





